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PERSONAL EXPERIENCE IN TRAINING-SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION 

By SARA E. PARSONS 
Adams Nervine Asylum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Having been asked to write my experience in establishing a Train- 
ing-School for Nurses at Butler Hospital for the Insane, Providence, 
E. I., I will do so, in the hope that it may at least encourage others who 
undertake a similar task. 

Early in September, 1896, the work was begun, the position of 
superintendent of nurses having been created for me. Conditions in 
the nursing department were especially unsatisfactory because under 
the old system the domestic part of the service dominated the real 
nursing care of the patients; secondly, the retiring supervisor had been 
ill several months, and, thirdly, many of the attendants were not only 
untrained, but inexperienced as well. 

As soon as I had met all the patients and attendants individually 
and made out a schedule of the routine work I called the attendants 
together for a talk about the training-school. An immediate under- 
standing forestalls much unfavorable speculation and alarming doubts 
as to the future, and is an important preliminary step. They were told 
what advantages it was hoped a training-school would bring to the 
patients and to themselves, how much more interesting the work would 
become when they were taught why and how to do it, and that the 
object was of mutual interest and benefit. For faithful and intelligent 
service in the hospital the nurse was to receive an education which would 
equip her when graduated for a noble profession and would enable her 
to earn the usual salary of trained nurses, twenty-one dollars and twenty- 
five dollars per week for nervous and mental cases. They were also told 
that graduates who remained in the hospital service would receive 

twenty-five dollars per month. 
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Many of the attendants said they did not care to bind themselves 
for any definite period. They were told that no decision was required 
immediately, but all were cordially invited to join the classes for two 
months, after which the school would be organized, and that the school 
would better start with one earnest pupil than with a dozen indifferent 
ones. Emphasis was put on the statement that all attendants in the 
service at that time were perfectly free to enter the classes or not, — the 
new order was not obligatory for them, — and that so long as their 
interest continued in the work they were welcome to stay at the usual 
rates; also, that the old attendants who entered the school would con- 
tinue to receive the same compensation during the period of training. 
The probationers would enter with a different understanding. 

Such changes as could be made favorable to the comfort of the 
nurses, as we began to call them, without detriment to the welfare of the 
patients were made at once. Demonstrations in bedmaking, baths, 
poulticing, bandaging, taking of pulse, temperature, and respiration, 
etc., were given twice a week, and nearly all decided to attend them, the 
invitation being proffered as a privilege. Considerable interest was 
manifested at once, and at the end of two months several nurses desired 
to join the school. Those who were hopelessly undesirable were privately 
advised not to undertake the training. Such as had been in the service 
two years or more were allowed to join as a senior division, to be gradu- 
ated at the end of a year if able to pass the required examinations. The 
men attendants also entered the school and received similar instruction 
in their work, but I had charge of the women only. 

Uniforms were at once adopted. Lessons from standard text-books 
on general nursing, lectures on anatomy and physiology, on medical and 
surgical diseases, with a special course on nervous and mental conditions 
and the nursing thereof — supplemented by demonstrations and much 
bedside teaching — were arranged in a course which extended over two 
years. Dr. Helen C. Putnam gave a most interesting course on gynae- 
cological and obstetrical nursing; Miss Angie Parker (now Mrs. Tarr), 
of the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, came for three months 
and gave a thorough course in massage and physical exercises; Miss 
Mary Driver, at that time matron, taught invalid cookery; and at the 
end of the school year, January, 1898, our first class of four women and 
five men was graduated. 

As soon as the school was really organized only those nurses who 
signed the agreement to take the course were allowed to attend the 
classes. At first I tried one of the old nurses as an assistant, but jealousy 
on the part of others made it advisable to introduce an outside nurse 
for that position, and Miss Margaret Eeynolds, a graduate of the McLean 
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Hospital Training-School, was chosen for the place. A few weeks later 
Miss Lillie White, also a McLean graduate, was installed as night super- 
visor. Too much credit cannot be given them for the tact and fidelity 
with which they performed their duties during the troublous days that 
preceded peace. 

Many trying incidents occurred during the first year: much criti- 
cism of new methods, tempestuous resignations, the advent of impos- 
sible probationers and the sudden exit of the same marked the course 
of events frequently, despite an earnest, kindly, and steady attempt to 
conciliate opposing factions. 

A Scotch anecdote illustrates somewhat our history at that period : 
When organs were first introduced into the Scottish churches they caused 
much controversy among the members, and those not in favor of instru- 
mental music left the church. A dissenting member met a neighbor who 
had remained in the church, and asked, " Fu's the organ dae'n ?" " Oh, 
fine! jist blawing awa' the chaff." Our new methods had much the 
same effect. 

Never from the beginning did we accept a nurse otherwise than as 
a pupil of the school. Dishonesty, ill-temper, or vulgarity were never 
tolerated; nurses with these characteristics had to go, however much 
their going inconvenienced us. Character of the right sort was the one 
essential demanded. Necessity compelled the acceptance of several 
nurses who were sadly deficient, as far as educational standards went, 
and that meant much hard study on the part of such pupils and a great 
deal of personal work by the teachers. The results were, however, most 
interesting and satisfactory. I have in mind two or three young women, 
well endowed by nature but whose education was very deficient, who 
by dint of hard work and great perseverance graduated near the head of 
their classes and did very creditable and remunerative work afterwards. 

Improvements in the way of food and sleeping-apartments, as well 
as the introduction of maids to relieve the nurses of some of the scrub 
work, were made as soon as practicable. 

The transformation wrought by better nursing, more orderly appear- 
ance of the wards, and strict hospital etiquette more than justified the 
school from the hospital stand-point, and the success of even the earliest 
graduates has proved the worth of it from the nurses' point of view. At 
the end of two years, when I resigned my position to go on the hospital 
ship Bay State to Cuba, the school was in sufficiently good condition to 
have dispelled all doubts of its future welfare and desirability as an 
adjunct of the hospital. Except one, who joined it shortly after, all the 
women nurses in the service were members. 

Of the first four women graduates it is interesting to note that 
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one is doing private work ; another was a capable head nurse in the hos- 
pital until she left to marry; the third took a post-graduate course in 
obstetrics and has done successful institution as well as private work; 
the last, Miss Millie McKeever, became a government nurse in the 
Spanish-American War and did notably well in Manila and as a head 
nurse in the Philippines. 

Miss M. J. Moffitt, a graduate of the Boston City Hospital Train- 
ing-School, succeeded me, and the hospital itself passed into the man- 
agement of Dr. G. Alder Blumer after Dr. Gorton's death in 1899. 
New infirmary wards and facilities for practical experience with surgical 
and medical cases have increased the value of the course greatly. The 
remarkable "demonstration" last year showed that their nurses had 
received a thorough and liberal training; a notable feature was their 
proficiency in surgical nursing. 

Of course, one's methods must be adapted to the particular task 
in hand, with the environment taken into consideration; but I firmly 
believe that the underlying principles must be the same in all places, and 
to do the work successfully from the highest stand-point the superin- 
tendent of nurses must know before she starts what kind of a training- 
school the managers and the superintendent of the hospital wish to 
establish ; and they must have sufficient confidence in her judgment and 
ability to stand by her when crises come. 

The hearty support and cooperation from the first on the part 
of the late Dr. Gorton, then superintendent of the hospital, and of 
Dr. H. C. Hall, first assistant physician, whose advice, criticism, and 
encouragement I shall always gratefully remember, together with the 
loyalty of some of the old nurses, made a rather formidable undertaking 
possible. 

Those who know little about such hospitals may say, " Why formida- 
able?" Because the nursing of mental cases is not popular. Now that 
so many avenues are open to self-supporting women it is more than ever 
difficult to get desirable applicants, and, in addition to the usual difficul- 
ties in establishing a new regime, it is necessary to make this work appear 
attractive and desirable. The idea that it is a noble, interesting, and 
remunerative branch of nursing does not yet prevail; but it will in time, 
for it is a field not yet crowded with workers, and one that surely has 
fine possibilities. When women realize that there is no essential differ- 
ence between nervous and mental diseases, and that " mental disorders," 
to quote Dr. Maudsley, " are neither more nor less than nervous diseases 
in which the mental symptoms predominate," there will be those who 
will gladly consecrate their best efforts, as two of the most notable leaders 
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in our profession are already doing, to the uplifting and development 
of nursing in hospitals specially devoted to patients of this class. 

Finally, let us who are interested in this work be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best. Let us hold a high and worthy ideal, sup- 
ported by broad and practical training, for only thus may we hope to 
attract and hold intelligent and efficient young women. 



NURSING IN MENTAL DISEASE* 

By BIGELOW T. SANBORN, M.D. 
Superintendent Maine Insane Hospital 

In entering upon the discussion of this important subject, so broad 
in its scope and involving so many types of mental disorders, you will 
at once see that I can but merely outline and present just a few hints 
of what is required in nursing the various forms of alienation. The 
nomenclature of insanity enumerates at least fifty distinct forms of 
disease. In this lecture I shall direct your attention to methods of 
nursing in excitement and depression of mind. 

In all forms of mental disease the leading phenomena observed 
from its incipieney to its close are mania or melancholia; in other 
words, excitement or depression of mind. Paresis, an incurable form of 
alienation, is as unlike mania or melancholia as diphtheria is unlike 
typhoid fever, yet in its course the physician will be obliged to treat 
symptoms of mania or melancholia or both. Epilepsy is very different 
from melancholia or mania, but in its various stages both these symp- 
toms are always observed. In all mental disorders symptoms of mania 
or melancholia constantly present themselves, and we will at once enter 
upon the discussion of nursing in mania, or exaltation of mind. 

Let us suppose you are called to care for, under the direction of a 
physician, a person suffering from mania. We will define this condition 
as one that is characterized by emotional exaltation of mind. The 
natural impulses and feelings of the individual have become perverted, 
and all of the faculties of his moral being have become distorted and 
diseased. The patient loses his power of self-control and exhibits many 
fantastic and irrational delusions of mind; runs about and may be 
inclined to tear his clothing and denude himself, and, above all, if his 
excitement is intense, is likely to resist and oppose the wishes of his 
friends or to become actually violent or dangerous. He is on the alert 

* Bead at the meeting of the Nurses' Alumnae Association of the Maine 
General Hospital, March, 1903. 



